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In record time, Boeing tripled the 
Chinook's ton-mile productivity. 


Boeing's first Chinook, the CH-47A, 
which met all performance guarantees 
and was named the Army's standard 
medium transport helicopter, had a 
maximum payload of 13,800 pounds, 
with a speed of 107 mph. 


In June, 1966, Boeing was awarded the 
contract for two new Chinook models—the 
CH-47B and C. 


In May, 1967, Boeing delivered the first B. 
models. They could lift 19,300 pounds 
and fly 172 mph. 


In March, 1968, Boeing started delivery of 
the C models. These will lift 23,100 pounds 
and fly 183 mph. 


In less than two years, Boeing's 
Vertol Division made the Chinook 
lift 69% more, go 72% faster and 
72% farther, achieving a tripling of 
ton-mile productivity. 
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“т - 
HIS bas been a gallant organization 
from the beginning; it bas served everyone 
here, regardless of what country be is from; 
and it bas supported tbem in combat." 

With these few words on May 25, GEN 
Creighton W. Abrams, Deputy Commander, 
U.S. Military Assistance Command, Vietnam, 
stated the mission and the history of the com- 
bat-bred ist Aviation Brigade, the Army's 
largest operational aviation unit, General 
Abrams spoke at the Brigade's Headquarters 
in Long Bien, during Organizational Day ac- 
tivities celebrating the unit's second anniver- 
sary. 

Аз GEN Cao Van Vien, Chairman of the 
Joint General Staff; LTG Bruce Palmer, 
Deputy Commanding General, USARV, and 

Robert R. Williams, Commanding Gen- 
eral Ist Aviation Brigade, listened, GEN 
Abrams lauded the aviators of the Ist Avia- 
tion Brigade by saying, "They are heroes to 
the district chiefs; they are beroes to the 
province chiefs; and they are beroes to sol- 
diers of every nation that fights here.” 


High honor 


During the ceremonies, GEN Vien pre- 
sented the Brigade its second Vietnamese 
Cross of Gallantry with Palm, an award 
earned by the men of the Brigade for their 
outstanding aerial support of such operations 
as Junction City, Jeb Stuart, and the recent 
Ter offensive. 


The ist Aviation Brigade is the largest 
Army aviation unit since World War II, and 
charged with a mission unique in the history 
of aviation. The Brigade's more than 25,000 
officers and men and more than 2,000 fixed 
and rotary winged aircraft provide troop lift, 
direct fire support, reconnaissance, surveil- 
lance, and resupply to all Free World Forces 
throughout length and breadth of Vietnam. 


Over 2.9 million sorties 


The Brigade's accomplishments during 
1967 are impressive, fixed and rotary winged 
craft of the Ist Aviation Brigade airlifting 
more than five million troops — the equivalent 
of 313 infantry divisions — in more than 2.9 
million sorties. 

Brigade aircraft flew more than 1.2 million 
hours — the equivalent of 137 years — during 
1967. The Brigade accounted for 10,556 Viet 
Cong killed, nearly 10,000 supply sampans 
sunk, and more than 10,400 enemy structures 
and fortifications destroyed. 

But another more subtle accolade has been 
given to the Ist Aviation Brigade. As General 
Abrams described it, “It bas always been in- 
teresting for me to note tbat tbe aviators and 
men of this Brigade have been taken into tbe 
brotherhood of the combat arms. Not by 
regulation, not by politics, but they have 
been voted in by tbe infantry, who are the 
chartered members of that secluded club, the 
combat arms.” 





SECOND ANNIVERSARY 


FOR THE ARMY'S LARGEST AVIATION 
₪ 






CG of the Ist Aviation Brigade, observe the Organization 


Day activities marking the Brigade's second anniversary. 
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GEN Vien attaches a streamer symbolizing the Viet- 
mamese Cross of Gallantry with Palm to the colors of the Ist 
Aviation Brigade. Right: MG Williams is presented the four- 
ragers of the Vietnamese Cross of Gallantry with Palm. The 
award ceremonies were conducted at Long Bien on May 25. 
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It's a cargo carrier! 
It's a troop transport! 
It's a staff transport! 





It's a flying ambulance! 


Huge double doors and hefty one-and- 
three-quarter ton useful load enhance 
its eapability as a high-priority cargo 
carrier. In-the-field conversion to any 
of its other utility configurations is 
quick and easy. 

This remarkable versatility combines 
with proven dependability and excep- 
tional performance to make the 11-21 
the ideal multi-mission airplane. Now 
in daily use, the traditionally rugged 
Beechcraft construction is meeting the 
diversified demands of urgent front- 
line operations. 


Twin turboprop power provides quiet, 
efficient, trouble-free operation at both 
high and low flight levels. Amazing 
short and rugged field capability. Full 
all-weather dependability. 

Big plane range, payload and positive 
"feel". Yet the U-21A will save its cost 
over and over again when operated 
instead of larger aircraft. 

The worldwide Beechcraft service 
organization provides easily accessible 
parts and expert service, eliminating 
the need for an expensive logistic 
support program. 








continuous production! 


The U-21A is just one member of the 
Beechcraft family of utility aircraft. 
Each is built with growth potential in 
mind, to be quickly adaptable to meet 
the demands of the future. Write now 


for full information, performance data, 
mission profiles and growth factors. 
Address Beech Aerospace Division, 
Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, 
Kansas 67201, U.S.A. 


Beech Aerospace Division 


BEECH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION Ө WICHITA, KANSAS 67201 


De Havilland’s Buffalo has the remarkable STOL capabilities 
of moving 6-ton payloads in and out of makeshift landing 
strips of less than 1,000 feet. Equipped with an Auxiliary Power 
CONTRO Unit (the WR9), manufactured by Williams Research 
Corporation, the Buffalo can operate independent of ground 
support equipment. The APU is equipped with fuel pumps and 
by controls engineered and precision-produced by Chandler Evans. 


Chandler "This CECO product on the Buffalo joins a distinguished line of 
pumps, main fuel controls, afterburner controls and other 
aerospace components in an array of important military aircraft 
Evans as well as many of the latest missiles and commercial aircraft. 


Chandler Evans is pleased to be "known by the company its 
products keep” and by the records those products establish. 


Colt Industries Chandler Evans Control Systems Division 


WEST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 06101 


GAS TURBINE CONTROLS/PUMPS + AIRCRAFT/MISSILE CONTROLS, VALVES AND ACTUATORS 





FE. the second time in.a few months, I'm 
being asked to fill in for the Director of Army 
Aviation in this monthly letter. Colonel Pow- 
ell is in Vietnam at the moment, so I thought 
it would be appropriate to discuss some of 
the other worldwide commitments of Army 
Aviation. 

For several years the emphasis of our 
entire Aviation program has been pointed to 
one area and one mission — Vietnam. Most 
of the letters emanating from the Director's 
Office have been filled with pertinent points 
of interest to aviators concerning the training 
base which supports Vietnam directly, indi- 
vidual tours, tour policies, repeated tours, or- 
ganizations and deployments, and all of the 
myriad of details in supporting the nearly 
4,000 aircraft and over 8,000 aviators now 
located in Vietnam. Consequently, on the 
surface it might appear that we have forgot- 
ten that Army Aviation exists throughout the 
rest of the Army and performs many vital 
functions on a day-to-day basis 


Focus on Vietnam 


The Army has focused on Vietnam be- 
cause of today's priority, but we have never 
lost sight of our other responsibilities and the 
other possible contingencies. It goes with- 
out saying that we have "cut to the bone" 
throughout the Army in an effort to make 
everything available for the Vietnam effort. 
































Colonel E. Pearce Fleming, Jr., 

Deputy Director of Army Aviation, 
discusses assignments on a global 
basis and indicates we're meeting . . . 
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Consequently, many of our Aviation units, 
particularly in the administrative support 
field, are operating at reduced strength, both 
in personnel and equipment. They are still 
continuing to operate aircraft which we have 
considered obsolescent for several years and 
which cannot be phased out of our system 
until our production base catches up with 
Vietnam requirements. Nevertheless, these 
units are carrying on the Army Aviation 
mission and from all reports are doing excep- 
tionally well in the performance of their 
dutie: 














The major missions... 


The large majority of those aviators who 
will read this letter have served or are serv- 
ing a tour in RVN. Some of you have only 
had the opportunity to see this operation, and 
the aviation training base in CONUS, A few 
of you may have the impression that this 
sunis up thé totality of our effort. To round 
out the picture, here are a few examples of 
other major Army Aviation missions: 

. . . The largest overseas contingent of 
Army Aviation outside of Vietnam is in Eu- 
rope; Here we find over 800 aviators assigned 
to the divisions and the non-organic Aviation 
elements, UH-IB's, ОН-23%, and UH-34's 
are employed; fixed-wing aircraft are primar- 
ily U-8's, U-2I's, U-6's, and O-I's. For those 
of you who have had previous tours in Sev- 




















OTHER RESPONSIBILITIES 


(Continued from Page 9) 


nth Armp уоп cam sppreciste the many deys 
spent each year on field exercises, and àl- 
though much of the equipment is several 
years old, the Army Aviation portion of our 
mission is being accomplished in spite of all 
the constraints. 

. > Another overseas area which has 
been in the news recently is Korea. Here 
again we continue to operate OH-23's, O-I's, 
U-6's, CH - 37%, and CH - 21's. Although 
"Frozen Chosen" is chosen by few as a de- 
sired tour of duty, all of our reports indicate 
that our Aviation assets are being utilized to 
the fullest in performing that important mis- 
sion along the DMZ, 

» . » Remember South COM and the 
TAGS? Yes, we're still operating in South 
America with that far-Aung engineer survey- 
ing effort, even though аг somewhat reduced 
strength. Those of you returning from Viet- 
nam might consider requesting a tour in that 
area of the world. It presents some of the 
most interesting flying one ever encounters 
in Army Aviation. 


The 49th and 50th states 


> The same is true in Alaska where 
we continue to provide lift for the brigades 
that are stationed there in addition to obser- 
vation, reconnaisance, and target acquisition. 
We understand it is a paradise for hunters 
and fishermen. 

. . + And don't forget beautiful Hawaii, 
the Aloha State, Although there is a small 














NOMINATIONS SOUGHT 


Nominations for AAAA National Awards are 
pen for the awards period covering April 1, 
1967 through March 31, 1968. The “Army 
Aviator of the Year," “Aviation Soldier of the 
Yes, "Outstanding Aviation Unit of the 
and the “James H. McClellan Safety 
vaca" winner wil be honored. at the AAAA 
Honors Luncheon to be held at the Sheraton- 
Park Hotel, Washington, D.C., November 
1968. Nomination forms outlining awards 
criteria serve as “cover sheets" and may be 
obtained by writing to AAAA, 1 Crestwood 
Road, Westport, Conn. 06880. Nominations 
close August 1, 1968. 








current requirement for aviators in Hawaii, 
it is a choice assignment if you can stand the 
monotony of flying that chain of islands dur- 
ing a tour. (I did it for three years while 
assigned to the CINCPAC staff). 

. . . In CONUS there are many chal- 
lenging assignments throughout the Army 
areas, We still have STRAF divisions sta- 
tioned at Forts Bragg, Hood, Riley, and Cai 
son, and other supporting units at many in- 
stallations in CONUS. In addition, the work 
being accomplished by CDC and AMC offers 
many interesting tours of duty. This is par- 
G ayy ИШ E A 
Cheyenne. Testing of this aircraft and its re- 
lated systems should begin late in 1969 and 
will continue for an extended period of time. 

. + + There are numerous opportunities 
for individual advancement in the Aviation 
field, One of these which should excite the 
imigination of many of our Warrant Officer 
aviators is the Warrant Officer Career Course 
to be established soon at Fort Rucker. We 
will deal at length with this subject in next 
month's special issue devoted to the Warrant 
Officer Program. 


Advanced degrees 


. For those of you who have engineer- 
ing prerequisites, the Army is always search- 
ing for likely candidates to send to civilian 
schools to get advanced degrees in Aeronau- 
ties, Avionics, and related aviation subjects. 
he Operations Research/Systems Analysis 
approach to problem solving is one of the 
most demanding disciplines in the Army to- 
day. Quotas are ТАЛАР. AE mano ОСО 
throughout the country to get this type of 
training. These and other management courses 
should be attractive to many of you, because 
im the years ahead there will be an ever-in- 
creasing demand for topnotch management 
throughout the structure of Army Aviation, 

- How many of you have acquired time 
in the T-41? This is à dressed-up, four-seater 
version of an O-1, thankfully with a tricycle 
gear. We bought about 250 of these aircraft 
and have them stationed in various places 
around CONUS, primarily for proficiency 
flying purposes. Action is now underway to 
update the electronics and instrumentation on 
these aircraft to permit instrument flight, at 
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least to the same degree that we fly the U-6 
on instruments. Ë 

- It appears that our logistical prob- 
lems are getting more and more attention 
with ARADMAC as the hub of rebuild activ- 
ity for Army Aviation. There are numerous 
other facilities also, such as New Cumberland 
Depot, Atlanta Depot, and Sharpe Depot, 
each performing yeoman service in compo- 
nent repair, and rebuild and repair of crash- 
damaged aircraft. 


Unlimited opportunities 


All these bits and pieces of information 
are meant to convey the basic thought that 
Army Aviation is not a limited carcer field 
in geography, challenge, or opportunity. It is 
a broad, dynamic profession that is geared 
to the new concepts of a modern Army. We 
have had to take some unusual measures to 
meet Vietnam requirements, but in personnel, 
organizations, and hardware, we are definitely 
seeing a point in time where the asset curve 
gets closer and closer to the requirement 
curve. 

То all of you who have had to "make 
do" during chis difficult period, 1 congratulate 
you on your "can do" attitude. To all of 
you in remote detachments who see pictures 
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FT. WOLTERS — GEN Harold K. Johnson 
(right), Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, is shown 
addressing part of the 1,500 students, IP's, 
and contractor personnel at USAPHS' Demp- 
sey Army Heliport during his recent visit to 
the Army Primary Helicopter Center. 







of our modern aircraft and then turn sadly 
to the window to see what is actually on the 
line, you are not forgotten; your MTOE has 
not been lost; your needs are weighed on an 
almost daily basis; and we are doing every- 
thing possible to hasten the day when you 
have the aviators and new aircraft you are 
authorized. А 

Га like to remind you that Army Avia- 
tion had its birth in combat in World War II, 
and then laid almost dormant until Korea. 
"The helicopter came into its own in Korea 
and the germ of airmobility was planted. 
Vietnam has proven again in combat the con- 
cepts that were painfully nurtured in relative 
peace. 

I can't forecast the future anymore than 
the average newspaper reader, but 1 can assure 
you that the Army Aviation historian will 
look back to this era as another milestone 
when airmobility changed from a special con- 
cept to a basic building block of the future 
Army. We hope the time is not гоо far away 
when the other major commands besides 
МАСУ have these capabilities on hand. 
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Tomorrow's Bells will 





still make the difference 


“Huey Makes the Difference." That statement, 
previously published, still stands strong. 


However, not only do today's Hueys and the 
teams of experienced fighting men make a dif- 
ference in a conflict where the highest degree of 
troop mobility and flexibility needs be achieved, 
but tomorrow's Bells will also stand the test of 
the fighting man's missions . . . meeting his needs 
whatever they may be. 


Tough problems... the kind that test the inge- 
nuity of American fighting men...are today's 
on-the-board projects here, assuring in-the-air 
mission effectiveness for tomorrow. That's the 
Bell tradition that makes the difference! 


ГТ 
BELL HELICOPTER 
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TE in the afternoon the cavalry troop 
commander received a warning order 
to be prepared to move his troop into a B-52 
bomb strike area to assess its effectiveness on 
suspected concentrations of enemy troops. 
He was told to meer the squadron commander 
at the command post at 1830 hours for a 
briefing. 

Completing the helicopter extraction of 
the aero-rifle platoon (organic to the cavalry 
troop) and releasing his aero-scouts to con- 
duct the last light sweep of the main supply 
route in their observation helicopters, the 
troop commander turned his helicopter to- 
ward the command post and called his opera- 
tions officer. Shamrock 3 answered that he 
had monitored the call and would have the 
platoon leaders standing by at 1930 hours for 
à briefing. 


Short... and direct! 


The mission briefing from squadron was 
short and direct: 

The division G-2 had requested a B-52 
bomb strike near the border. The nearest 


friendly troops were over twelve kilometers 
away and he needed a rapid and accurate 
assessment of the results. Unconfirmed intel- 
ligence reports placed major elements of a 
regiment in the area. The troop was to con- 
duct a complete reconnaissance of the strike 
to include on the ground inspection; however, 
they were not to become decisively engaged. 

The mission was to be completed in one 
day. Artillery support would be available and 
there would be one company of infantry 
from a nearby battalion on stand-by in the 
event assistance was needed in the extraction 
of the aero-rifemen. Additional lift helicop- 
ters would be assembled on call from the 
general support aircraft working with the 
brigade in whose area the troop was to oper- 
ate. А troop area of operations for the mission 
was assigned and the troop commanding of- 
ficer departed. 

On the way back to his own command 
post, the troop commander formulated his 
order to the platoon leaders noting with satis- 
faction that they all were familiar with the 
area and were old hands at this sort of opera- 














tion. Although the hazards of the mission 
seemed extreme, with such a small unit so far 
from friendly reinforcements and so near the 
enemy sanctuary of the "neutral" border, the 
repeated professional performances of the 
platoons in just such circumstances gave the 
warm feeling of pride of accomplishment. 

It was dark now and raining hard as he 
landed and ran for the tent where the platoon 
leaders were waiting with the operations of- 
ficer for tomorrow's missions. 

The light scouts would conduct the normal 
dawn road-clearing Aight and firebase sweep 
but would join with the gunships at the end 
to sweep out over the border trace and then 
back south to confirm one of the three land- 
ing zones tentatively selected in the objective 
area. One team of gunships would provide 
cover for the light scouts initially with a sec- 
ond team escorting the aero-rifle platoon in 
their troopships. 

The two teams would join up on the 
landing assault to “prepare” the landing zone 
and cover the “slick” troopships during the 
assault, One team would then return to a spe- 
cial forces camp, refuel, and rearm. The gun 
platoon leader would be responsible for in- 
suring that there was at least one team over 
the infantry in constant contact with the rifle 
platoon leader. 


Enemy contact avoided 


"The rifle platoon would land in the land- 
ing zone selected by the light scouts and then 
conduct a thorough search of the bomb arca 
for evidence of destruction of enemy posi- 
tions or personnel. Contact with any organ- 
ized resistance was, to be interpreted as "su- 
perior force" and immediate steps would be 
taken to extract the platoon, Decisive engage- 
ment was to be avoided due to the large force 
thought to be in the area and the great dis- 
tance to friendly positions. A light scout team 
would be OPCON (under operational con- 
trol) to the rifle platoon leader for all around 
reconnaissance and security and to assist in 
the search. 

The starting time would key on the light 
scouts who would go at first light or first 
adequate weather, whichever came first. 

The morning came with low ceilings, rain, 
and poor visibility at the troop command 
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post, but the scouts departed on their mission. 
With improvement in the border region, the 
gun team was launched and soon after, the 
rifle platoon was on its way. 

Arriving over the objective area the light 
scouts reported landing zone number two was 
most suitable with no sign of enemy activity. 
The bombs had landed in the designated 
zone and although the jungle area was torn 
and smoking there appeared to be no sign 
of any enemy. 
"Bring 'em in! 

The commanding officer “Rogered” the 
scout report as he started the first orbit over 
the landing zone. The forward observer in 
the back of his ship was already registering 
artillery for positifs use in the assault. The 
slick leader with the aero-rifle platoon re- 
ported “Long final" and the gunships were 
opening up on the route into the landing 
zone. The artillery registration complete, the 
forward observer called for cease fire and the 
big guns went onto a standby status. 

Now the gunships аге making final firing 
passes on the landing zone; one team with two 
thirds of its ammo expended will depart with 
the slicks after debarking the troops. Now 
the slicks are on final, two “V” formations 
of three ships each, Outside door gunners 
have dusty-looking streams of expended brass 
slicing out and down from their ships as the 
aircraft commanders have instructed them to 
cover the landing. The gunships are right 
with the slicks now and slide by as laden 
helicopers begin to shudder and twitch with 
deceleration. 

Still no fire from the enemy! 


The crucial phase 


The slicks are already airborne again as 
the gunships are swinging back in with guns 
ready but silent for now, Our own troops are 
at the crucial phase of organization of the 
landing zone. 

The slick ships, now empty, leap out of 
the landing zone and turn toward the control 
point to wait the commander's decision be- 
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NEW HORSE — NEW RIDER 


(Continued from Page 15) 


tween retrieving the platoon or flying to the 
prearranged stand-by position | 

The troop commander at this point issues 
his first order: “Shamrock 43, return to “The 
Hole, refuel, and stand-by. Out.” The slicks 
with their escort head to “The Hole,” a for- 
ward command post of the nearest brigade. 

Now the light scout helicopter team has 
moved back over the area and is in contact 
with the rifle platoon leader. “Shamrock 46 
(infantry platoon leader), this is 10 (aero 
scout section leader). There's a caved-in tun- 
nel complex abead, approximately 55 meters 
from your lead elements, azimuth 090 de- 
grees.” 

“Roger 10, the scout dog is on high alert. 
Keep your eyes open.” 

“Roger.” 

The light scour wingman relays the dis- 
covery and its coordinates to troop command 
post on UHF. Some moments later, “This is 
46, You're right; it's a caved-in bunker. No 
sign of enemy though. Looks like he was here 
recently but moved out before the bombs 
hit.” 


SITREP logged 


Back at troop command post Shamrock 3 
(the operations officer) has already logged 
the SITREP (situation report) and is on the 
phone to squadron. The radio is quiet and the 
troop commander is about to tell “46” to 
move on when the command is anticipated on 
the ground and the radio cracks, “This is 46. 
Nothing further to report here. Moving out.” 

Now the troop commander uses his ОНЕ 
aircraft radio to reconfirm the coordinates 
the scouts sent in by the day's code, Sham- 
rock 3 confirms and the radios go silent. 

So it goes. The small scout helicopters 
— 
ABOUT THE AUTHOR 
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working as an integral part of the infantry 
team on the ground as the gun team works 
the entire troop area of operations scouting 
for any sign of activity. The gunship platoon 
leader has carefully set up a relay of his teams 
so that one is overhead at all times with one 
at the ready, monitoring the PRC 25 ground 
radio carried by the troopships. 


The extraction process 


As the mission nears completion the light 
scouts begin selecting the pick-up zone at the 
far edge of the objective search area. “#6, we 
have Papa Zulu (pick-up zone). From your 
present position 130 meters on an azimuth of 
060 degrees you will find where two bombs 
landed very close to each other. You will 
have to cut some brush from between them, 
but it's the best within range. As you get 
close we will guide your lead elements in.” 

The troop commander has one last thing 
to cover, “Shamrock 10, this is 6. Lead them 
north to the blackened area 100 meters north; 
then into the landing zone. I want to know 
why the soil is a different color there; may 
be evidence of a secondary explosion. Over.” 

“This is 10, Roger. Out." 

The infantry makes the adjustment easily 
and the last leg goes swiftly as the point man. 
breaks out of the shattered jungle growth 
into the blackened area and reports, "46, this 
is 46 Charlie. That black was an old sink hole 
and the mud is black. That's all.” 

“This is Shamrock 6, | monitor, 46, you are 
clear to proceed to Papa Zulu. Out?” 

Now the command helicopter gets active. 
An estimate of the time required for the land- 
ing zone is made, a ten minute leeway is 
added; “Shamrock 3, this is 6. Contact Red 
Rover (squadron command post) and inform 
them that extraction time will be 1435 hours. 
Request any further missions.” 

"This is Shamrock 3, Roger. Out.” 

A call giving the slick ship leader a station 
time over a control point and the extraction 
is set. 

The gunship platoon leader can be heard 
on their VHF frequency (the one they think 
the Old Man isn’t listening on), arranging to 
give the slicks continuous cover on the pick- 
up. He recognizes the tremendous vulnera- 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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Sylvan D. Ноует 


This plague goes to each Army pilot who logs a thousand tying hours in the 
Army Муна Survelionce system: ints month Grammon calves 


Major sylvan D. Hoyer, Captain Howard L Leland, and Captain James C. Newton, 
аР тат, Rave carnea the 1060 "our Monawn plague 


Man is the heart of the system. Grumman never forgets it. 


Major Sylvan D. Hoyem is presently assigned to the 122nd Aviation Company at Hanau, Germany, as 
Flight Operations Officer. Major Hoyem has been a rated Mohawk pilot since May 1962 and has accumulated over 
1300 hours in the OV-1. From April 1963 to March 1964, Major Hoyem was assigned to the 23rd Special Warfare 
Aviation Detachment in Vietnam. Major Hoyem has been awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross, Army Com- 
mendation Medal, and the Air Medal with nine oak leaf clusters. 

Captain Howard L. Leland graduated from OV-1 transition in March 1966. After participating in the Long- 
Range Survey Test with the OV-1 at Yuma, Arizona, Captain Leland joined the 131st Aviation Company in Vietnam. 
During this tour he flew 780 combat hours with the Mohawk and was awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross, 
Army Commendation Medal, and the Air Medal with "У" device and 26 oak leaf clusters. Capt. Leland is presently 
assigned as flight instructor in the OV-1 at the USAAVNS, Ft. Rucker, Alabama 

Captain James C. Newton has accrued almost 1100 hours in the Mohawk 
and was one of the first aviators to be checked out in the 11th Air Assault Division 
in March 1963. Captain Newton served with the 226th Aerial Surveillance Battalion 
during all of the air-assault testing and in July 1965 was assigned to Ft. Riley, 
Kansas, to help form the 20th ASTA Detachment. He deployed to Vietnam in 
September 1965 with the 20th ASTA, which later became the 131st Aviation 
Company, returning from Vietnam in October 1966, having received the Air Medal GRUMMAN 
with ten clusters. Captain Newton's most recent assignment was with the 122nd Aircraft Engineering Corporation 
Aviation Company, Hanau, Germany. Bethpage, L. Iu New York 





Call it a flying machine...or basic air 
vehicle...or winged helicopter. But 
think of it as a versatile foundation— 
this AH-56A. That's what it is: a base 
for configuration changes that make 
it the "best buy" for six major types 
of military missions. 


(Din one form, AH-56A will be the 
world's most advanced gunship heli- 
copter. Packing deadly armament, it 
will escort troop-carrying helicopters 
and soften landing sites. Weapons: 
machine guns, grenade launchers, 
rockets or antitank missiles. Speed: 
above 250 mph. 






(2) With equipment changes, AH-56A 
will excel at reconnaissance and sur- 
veillance. For these jobs, the craft's 
speed and agility are enhanced by its 
unique navigation system, 26,000-foot 
service ceiling, and long range rela- 
tive to load. (This new-generation ve- 
hicle has a self-deploying ferry range 
of 2,510 miles.) 


(3) Certain airframe changes can turn 
the basic AH-56A into an excellent 
craft for search and rescue work. Ex- 
tremely stable and maneuverable be- 
cause of the Lockheed Rigid Rotor 
design, it can decelerate from 200 





| 


knots to a hover in 17 seconds, then 
accelerate rapidly after making a 
pickup. 

(O Another mission capability is 
supply-and-retrieval. Here its VTOL 
(shown) and V/STOL performance 
become vital, for the AH-56A can 
take aloft 14,000 pounds of payload 
after a short, rolling takeoff (about 
900 feet). 

(S) With other alterations to airframe 
and power plant, the AH-56A can 
be turned into an ASW hunter-killer 
configuration capable of high speed 
and extended endurance. 





"The new 6-їп-1 
flying machine 





© Finally, the vehicle's dynamics sys- 
tem will support an adapted airframe 
that can carry 30 passengers, thereby 
adding new speed and versatility to 
transport operations. 

What is the AH-56A? A very employ- 
ableflying machine, builtby Lockheed- 
California Company's Van Nuys plant 
to be adaptable for many missions. It's 
a new breed of winged helicopter that 
will never run out of jobs. 


LOCKHEED 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


NEW HORSE — NEW RIDER 


(Continued from Page 16) 


bility the coming extraction. will impose on 
the troop helicopters as they space out into 
a long chain of single ships Vic el 
pick-up zone, 

As the last of the brush between the bomb 
eraters is chopped away, the light scouts com- 
plete an extremely thorough search of the 
approach and exit flight paths, then move to 
the periphery of the action area to make 
room for the delicate maneuver of single ship. 
extraction. 

Turning over the air control point, the 
slicks extend the interval between themselves 
and began the long final approach as a heavy 
team of three gunships swings into an ex- 
tended daisy chain beside them 


“43 (slick ship leader), this is 46 (infantry 


platoon leader). This is a tough one. Give 
yourselves plenty interval, sie packs each (six 
infantrymen on each helicopter). Ove 

“43, Roger. Out.” 


if you can call balanc- 





ing the heels of the skids on the edge of a 
bomb crater with the tail of the ship in one 
crater and the forward cabin area and cock- 
pits hanging some eight feet in the air over 
the ragged hole left by the explosion of a 
second bomb. 

In seconds he is climbing out, rotor warn- 
ing light and the steady beep-beep of a warn- 
ing horn in his cars. His load included two 
scout dogs, “Papa Zulu tight, but okay.” 

Number two is in and out as are three, 
four, five, and six in their turn. 

“Shamrock 3, this is 6. Extraction com- 
plete. Over.” 


“Coming of age... 


"The really unique thing about this mission 
was the use of Army aircraft by cavalrymen 
who can fly. Aviation is coming of age in 
cavalry, Here, in a significant way, use of the 
air vehicle has been woven into the very 
fabric of the REA tactical plan, nothing. 
exotic or specialized anymore, The helicopter 
served as an integral part of the normal func- 
tioning cavalry troop. 

Once it was wheels and tracks that pro- 
vided the mobility differential to make cav- 
alry effective. Now the infantry has vehicles 
with the very same track mobility; the once 
exotic and specialized air vehicle has been 
tamed and its flexibility and speed applied to. 
cavalry. Although much remains to be done 
in thé areas of reliability and simplification 
of the air vehicle, we remind the skeptic that 
the same could be said of the track vehicle 
at a comparable stage in its development. 


A new MOS 


The armor officer who commanded the 
troop and his subordinate commanders, іп- 
cluding the infantry officer who walked the 
ground, were combat leaders in the strictest 
sense of the term; they were leaders who 
knew how to fly helicopters but who were 
not limited in their horizons to just flying; 
they used their skill in conjunction with all 
the other leadership qualifications in the suc- 
Gl pas pp app Eira complete tactical 
operation. 

A new Military Occupational Specialty has 
been born: 61204 — the cavalry combat lead- 
er who can fly! 
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Я, Vinci stared it all, so the historians 
ay. Actually he was trying to mechanize a 

ristmas tree when a stray gust of wind 
caused the device to rise in the air. On seeing 
this, da Vinci's energetic brain began to click 
and he came up with the first plan for a heli- 
copter. 

This story may be a myth but the original 
design of da Vinci is fact. Other thinkers have 
taken his development and advanced it to 
what we enjoy in the VTOL world of today. 
‘That they didn’t follow the original design to 
the letter is fortunate for we could be calling 
the helicopter a "Sky Screw.” 

Of course, this may be a kinder term than 
is often used when the modern craft doesn’t 
function or is not adequate for the assigned 
task, As maintenance skills and design im- 
prove, however, fewer derogatory statements 


















Major Gary T. Meager, after 
serving a tour with the 25th 
Infantry Division in Vietnam, 
seeks a design improvement 
in the Huey and says it’s . . 









TIME FOR A CHANGE 
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are heard. Nevertheless, the time has come 
again for the next logical change. 

"Tanks and fixed wing aircraft were intro- 
duced in World War I and blossomed in 
World War II. Helicopters came into use in 
the Korean War and have been exploited in 
the Vietnamese conflict — helicopters in gen- 
eral, the Bell UH-1 series in particular. 

Using this helicopter as an example, it can 
be seen that the increase in horsepower of 
the L-13 engine satisfied a number of desires 
of the aviator clientele. It has given the pilot 
that extra "umph" that was e i in the 
резни of flying assault companies daily. 

low he is capable of carrying more troops, 
but they are crowded into the cargo area, 
often hampering the defensive actions of the 
gunner and crew chief. 


Defining the need 


The Huey, as we utilize it today, needs no 
added range capability. It doesn't need addi- 
tional radio equipment, unless it be smaller 
or lighter weight; armament and protective 
devices are adequate. 

"The need is for an increase in the size of 
the cargo-carrying areas, with a new design 
giving the ground commander a single meth- 
od of carrying his individual 11-man squad 
while not hindering the safe operation of 
the aircraft. This would obviate the current 
procedure wherein he splits his basic unit into 
two aircraft, personnel who when committed 
into the landing zones, are sometimes separ- 
ated by hundreds of yards. Often, a full squad 
is never able to unite as an operating force, 
if immediately engaged upon landing. Even 
if enemy resistance is not met initially, prec- 
ious time is used in regrouping the squad 
and continuing the assigned mission, 

From his earliest training the infantryman 
has been a part of various combat teams, the 
smallest of which has been the 11-man squad. 
He has lived daily in a close personal rela- 
tionship with the other members of his squad, 
eating, slee ping and training together. Fach 
member of the squad begins to realize the 
others characteristics and capabilities, the 
way he walks, runs, holds himself, how much 
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he can trust an individual to do a certain 
task and his way of approaching difficult 
situations. 

"The smallest of units is operational in Viet- 
nam, and it becomes clear that the squad 
will never be able to undertake a combat as- 
sault together in one means of air transporta- 
tion, True, the 11-man squad is often under- 
strength; leaves, sicknesses, injuries and lack 
of replacements are a constant handicap for 
the combat leader. Even with these con- 
tingencies the leader must still adjust and tail- 
or his unit to fit the equipment he must use. 
A far better idea is for the equipment to be 
adequate for the leader's purposes. 


Ideal not reached 


The Huey has progressed rapidly from the 
“A” model to its first basic design change in 
the “D” series. This aircraft, however, has not 
reached the ideal for which it was planned 
because sufficient flight experience in humid 
climate was not available, and planners did 
not envision the constant use of a door gun- 
ner and crew chief, 

16 may be argued that if the size of the 
cargo area were increased all available room 
would still not be used on many combat as- 
saults. This argument isn't valid because the 
aircraft could carry a greater assortment of 
extra support equipment — more ammo, dm 
ades, or even extra water, if the squad was 
Incem ple With these extras aboard, fewer 
resupply trips would be necessary, thereby 
EE icopter flights and exposure. 

The ён: 47 and Sky Crane could ассот- 

lish the task of carrying the 11-man squad, 
pm their capabilities far exceed the need. 
"Their overall cost, original and operating, 
would make their use for this mission quite 
prohibitive. What is needed is a helicopter 
small enough to be operated economically, 
one that would carry its operating crew — 
pilot, co-pilot, gunner and crewchief — and 
yet be able to carry the basic infantry unit, a 
full squad. 

Ап improvement of the present Huey? A 
completely new helico Jen These questions 
are still to be answered, and are possibly on 
the drawing boards right now. À change is 
due, and ground commanders are awaiting 
the next step. 
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Аар by the Secretary of De- 
fense reported the increasing number of heli- 
copters the United States Army possessed, 
most of which were in Vietnam. Noted also 
was an increase in pilots to fly these helicop- 
ters. T could not 8 but think of the number 
of pilots trained now, over 600 per month, 
and how much Army aviation has changed їп 
the last few years. 

Much has been written about the growth 
of aviation, both in the United States and 
Vietnam, concerning the pilots and birds. 
Little has been really said or written about 
the unsung heroes that hold the entire opera- 
tion together, These heroes are the crew 
chiefs that fly with the birds, the mechanics 
and technicians at every echelon of mainte- 
nance, as well as the others further back along 
the lines of support. 


The initial efforts 


1 remember well some of these men in 1962, 
when Army aviation began to magnify its 
presence in Southeast Asia in the form of the 
first five CH-2/ helicopter companies sent to 
Vietnam to provide airmobility for the South 
Vietnamese Army, These units were centered 
primarily in what is now the II and Ш Viet- 
namese Tactical Corps. Two of the com- 

anies were located, one each at Quin Nhon 
and Pleiku; a third at Ban Me Thuot, a fourth 
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at Saigon and a fifth in the Delta at Soc 
Trang. 

Initially, all units were in the 45th/145th 
Aviation Battalion. Later, a second battalion, 
the 52nd, was formed and assumed control of 
the aviation units in the II Corps Tactical 
Zone. The 145th continued to direct орега- 
tions in TII and IV Corps Tactical Zones, fi- 
nally breaking off those units in IV. Corps 
Tactical Zone to form a provisional aviation 
battalion in 1963, designated the Delta Bat- 
talion. 

In those early days crew chiefs and main- 
tenance men worked long and hard under 
trying conditions of heat, rain, poor living 
conditions, and shortages of aircraft parts. 
Generally the few aircraft were busy all day, 
the crew chief flying with them on all mis- 
sions. When the flights had returned home 
and pilots were relaxing at the Officers’ Club, 
the crew chiefs and mechanics were preparing 
the birds for the following day. 


Double duty 


The man with the most demanding task 
was the crew chief. He flew with the bird all 
day, and had a new duty, that of door gunner 
in the CH-21s and Hueys. As a gunner he 
participated in his share of combat actions in 
flights to and from field locations and in nu- 
merous air assaults, 

Especially rigorous were the tasks of crew 
chiefs in the armed helicopter company, af- 
fectionately known as “UTT” (for Utility 
Tactical Transport Company), the name of 
this unit prior to its arrival in Vietnam from 
Okinawa. UTT was the first armed helicop- 
ter company in Vietnam and in the Army. 

‘There was much work, not only in keeping 
the birds flying, but in trying to maintain and 
keep operational the jerty-rigged armament 
attached to the birds, the improvised machine 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Below, the jungle is an angry cat. Evening mist from the Delta 
licks its scars, wounds from the battles of many yesterdays t 
scratches upward with claws of fire. You'd better believe, tonight 

this is Charley's turf. 


Suddenly, a patrol leader needs air cover - CBUS and 2 75:in. 
rockets — now! Your DME and ADF tell you exactly where ће 5 
precise range and bearing to the target. Within minutes, you've 

delivered the goods. 


The range, voice communications and directional signals come 
from a single, self-powered ground transmitter — à combined 
homing beacon and two-way UHF "hot line" the size of a shoe box. 
The flight package, ап interrogator, range indicator and 

controller, weighs only 16 Ibs. The system could have done the 
same job for med-evac, resupply, station keeping or a host of other 
missions. Socked in? Fly the signals with your cross-pointers like а 


conventional instrument approach (3:15° lide slope, at pilot option) 


Fully portable, the 7-Ib. ground system sets up in seconds. Airborne, 
the flight package gets the range and message at better than 60 nmi. 
Proven in field evaluation, now IP production at Sperry. For more 

information call us at (602) 942-2311, Ext. 421 or 356. 
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OUR UNSUNG HEROES 
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guns and rockets that aided in the fire support 
role. The courageous crew chiefs had to be 
expert door gunners as well as proficient on 
rocket and machine gun systems installed on 
their birds. Returning from a mission, the 
crew chief had the bird and weapons system 
to maintain as well as his own individual 
equipment. 


The Caribou troopers 


A tribute is also due those Caribou troop- 
ers in the Ist Aviation Company, which ini- 
tially operated in Thailand and later in Viet- 
nam, This unit performed magnificently 
throughout both countries moving supplies, 
equipment, and personnel to and from nu- 
merous small, isolated field strips carved out 
of all types of terrain and under all conditions 
of weather and enemy. 

Again, crew chiefs or engincers had a most 
difficult task. A similar mission was carried 
out in Vietnam by the Ist Aviation Company 
(FWLT) based in Nha Trang. This unit, 
using older U1-A Orter aircraft, and its crew 
chiefs ranged all of South Vietnam, support- 
ing the advisory units. 

Last, but not least, the dedication of the 
men who took care of the Aerial Surveillance 
and Reconnaissance Company, an O-1 unit 
and a late arrival in 1963, which performed a 
reconnaissance role and did yeoman service. 

Crew chiefs in Vietnam performed long 
hours on their primary mission as well as the 
simultaneous task of assisting in camp support 


and security required for all short-handed 
units, simply to continue operations. 

In thé early days camp facilities were mea- 
ger. There were noticeable differences be- 
tween the first Army aviation units, and those 
personnel of the Military Advisory Assistance 
Group who lived primarily in the cities and 
enjoyed a rather high standard of living com- 
pared to those who were then referred to as 
the “combat troops.” 


No complaints! 


However, it's interesting to note that de- 
spite these conditions and the unfavorable 
comparison one could not help but make, one 
never heard a complaint or a cry from these 
sincere and dedicated crew chicfs and main- 
tenance men. They knew why they were 
there. Living conditions weren't important 
when there was a combat task at hand. 

When speaking of the crew chiefs one 
must include the maintenance men in heli- 
copter companies, many who flew as door 
gunners and who worked long hours in main- 
tenance support to keep the birds flying. In 
most units, there was little difference between 
organizational and field maintenance because 
everyone worked together to make the birds 
flyable again, regardless of the effort. 

The Maintenance and Supply Com трапу at 
Vung Tau provided A t parts ani Hes 
maintenance and also had its trials and tribu- 
lations in providing needed services and in 
accomplishing its myriad tasks. 


More than 465 birds... 


Again the dedication and motivation of 
crew chiefs were evident in the hard work 
and long hours required in the formation of 
the 11th Air Assault Division at Fort Benning, 
Ga,, in 1964-65; during development and ma- 
turation as the division came of age at Fort 
Benning, and through two later field exer- 
cises, Air Assault 1 and II at Fort Stewart, 
and finally in the Carolinas. 

Here, crew chiefs, mechanics, and armorers 
were the unsung heroes, keeping more than 
465 birds flying day and night, in bad weath- 
er, under primitive maintenance conditions, 
both at Fort Benning where facilities were 
lacking, and also in the field. The enemies 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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FLIGHT PAY PROTECTION PLAN 30-Day 


Saeed Enrollment 
"M NE E a i 


$245 $2,940 $51.45 $2675 $13.85 For New 
2 ne s» 5 ue Flight Pay 


225 2,700 47.25 24.65 12.80 


220 2,640 4620 24.10 12.55 Insurance 


215 2,580 45.15 23.60 12.30 


210 2,520 44.10 23.05 12.05 Coverage 


205 2,460 4305 2255 1175 

200 2,400 42.00 22.00 11.50 О 

195 2,340 40.95 21.50 11.25 To pen 

190 2,280 39.90 2095 11.00 S 

185 2,220 38.85 20.45 10.70 eptember 1 


180 2,160 0 19.90 10.45 








175 2,00 - 36.75 19.40 10.20 NEXT FPPP ENROLLMENT 
170 2,040 35.70 18.85 9.95 

165 1,980 34.65 18.35 9.65 PERIOD TO OPEN 

160 1,920 33.60 17.80 0 MARCH 1-31, 1969 
155 1,860 32.55 1730 9.15 3 

150 1,800 31.50 16.75 8.90 Held by over 4,300 Army Aviators! 





145 1740 5 16.25 8.60 
140 1,680 29.40 15.70. 8.35 
135 1,620 28.35 15.20 8.10 
130 1,560 27.30 14.65 7.85 
125 1,500 26.25 1435 7:55 
120 1,440 25.20 13.80: 7.30 
115 1,380 24.15 13.10 7.05 
110 1,320 23.10 12.55 6.80 
105 1,260 22.05 12.05 6.50 
100 1,200 21.00 11.50 6.25 
95 1,140 19.95 11.00 6.00 
90 1,080 18.90 10.45 5.75 
85 1,020 17.85 9.95 5.45 
80 960 16.80 9.40 5.20 
75 900 15.75 8.90 4.95 
70 840 14.70 8.35 4.70 
65 780 13.65 7.85 4.40 
60 720 12.60 7.30 4.15 
55 660 5 6.80 3.90 
50 600 10.50 6.25 3.65 


Covers your loss of flight pay during 
periods of grounding caused by illness 
or accidental bodily injury! 





Returns tax-free indemnity payments! 
More than $812,000 in claim payments 
have been paid in 507 Army Aviators! 





Costs less than 2% of annual flight 











| have enclosed a check or a money order made payable to 
the LADD AGENCY, INC. for my (annual) (semi-annual) (quarterly) 
premium of 








$ PREMIUM 








understand that in making application for the coverage dur- 
ing the month of SEPTEMBER the effective date of my coverage 
will be OCTOBER 1, and that my policy shall be my receipt. 


Complete the application in its entirety during the month of 
SEPTEMBER. Select your premium payment mode (annual, semi- 
annual, quarterly). Make your premium check payable to LADD 
AGENCY, INC., and mail it with your application during SEPTEM- 
BER to the LADD AGENCY, INC., 1 Crestwood Road, Westport, 
Conn. 06880. Allow 2-3 weeks for the delivery of your policy. 








Rank or Grade Name 


ASN Monthly Flight Pay 





ADDRESS. 


(Post Office Box Number, Residence or Quarters Address is Desired) 





City State 


| certify that | am currently on flying status with a US. Army 
unit; that | am in good health at the time of making this applica- 
tion; that | am entitled to receive incentive pay; that no condition 
is known to me at this time that could result in my loss of flying 
status for physical reasons; and that no action is pending to re- 


‘SIGNATURE, 


This coverage is limited to AAAA Members. 
C] 1 am an AAAA Member. 

ANNUAL DUES . . $7.00 

INITIATION FEE . . $250 


The initiation fee applies to the applicant's first year member- 
ship only, and covers the one-time provision of à membership 


decal and a personal lapel insignia. The application form and a 


check for $9.50 made payable to “AAAA” should be returned 
to: AAAA, 1 Crestwood Road, Westport, Connecticut 06880. The 
individual membership shall become effective on the first day 
of the month after the month of application. 

IMPORTANT: Your premium check should be made payable to 
LADD AGENCY, INC. 





Zip Years of Service for Pay Purposes 


move me from flying status for failure to meet required physical 
standards, | authorize the Company, or Company-designated repre- 
sentatives, to examine all official medical records that may be 
pertinent io any claim that 1 may submit. 


Dl 
(Sign, date, and mail during Sept. only). 


CATEGORY OF AAAA MEMBERSHIP 
D Active U.S. Army CJ US. Army Reserve 
establishment Component 
CJ US. Army National Guard C3 Other. Describe below. 
component 
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again were long hours, dust, and rain in 
their efforts to keep the birds flying. Crew 
chiefs and maintenance men of the new unit 
did not complain or cry aloud about their 
problems, but always lóoked for a solution 
to accomplish their tasks. 

Word of the newly-designated Ist Air 
Cavalry going to Vietnam was greeted by 
most with great anticipation and eagerness, 
for the move would test the new airmobile 
concept in combat. The crew chief knew 
better than anyone else that this was just the 
beginning of his efforts and work. 


Doubly busy in Vietnam 


If he had been busy at Fort Benning, Fort 
Stewart, and in the Carolinas, he would be 
doubly busy in Vietnam. The lessons learned 
by the 145th and the 52nd had circulated 
back and the flying crew men of the Ist Cav- 
alry knew full well the conditions they'd face. 

"They did so at the An Khe jungle base where 
they completed their aircraft maintenance 
under the field conditions of rain, dust, mud, 
and heat while participating in the combat 
that swirled around them. They served long 
hours, as those precious commodities, the heli- 
copters, were employed by the airmobile In- 
fantry to carry out their successful and vic- 
torious pursuit and destruction of the Viet 
"Cong and the North Vietnamese Army. 
Again, our crew chiefs and mechanics served 
brilliantly throughout. 

While this took place in the Ist Air Caval- 
уме build-up GP үрер aviation units con- 
tinued, many eal becoming a part of the 
Ist Aviation Brigade. Here again, with similar 
problems and similar efforts, our hard-work- 
ing crew chiefs and maintenance men were 
able to establish their units, perform main- 
tenance on their aircraft, and carry out their 
in-flight duties as crew chiefs and gunners 
and their many other duties necessary at their 
base, at An Khe, or at a chunk of jungle 
terrain, 

We have all seen these men, these unsung 
heroes — the crew chiefs, technicians, and 
maintenance men who have been largely re- 
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CORPUS CHRISTI — Direct airlift of helicop- 
ter engines from ARADMAC was inaugurated 
in early June on a 55-hour turn-around time. 
Military Air Command C-141's leave three 
days each week with engines for Vietnam and 
return with reparables. (USA photo) 





sponsible for the magnificent success of Army 
aviation in Vietnam and in the United States 
Army. 

As aviators and pilots, we sometimes for- 
get and little realize or appreciate the effort 
and long hours necessary to assure the avail- 
ability of that aircraft on the next morning 
or at whatever time we need it to carry out 
a mission. Much has gone on behind the 
scenes, during the night and during the hours 
before. 

The dedication and motivation of thes 
flying and non-Aying Army aviation enlisted 
personnel — men who served as maintenance 
technicians and combat soldiers as well — have 
carned our full respect for their past service 
in Vietnam and in duty stations around the 
world. As the professionals they are, they'll 
continue to perform their splendid job as 
Army aviation expands and performs its mi: 
sions in support of the U.S. Army. 

We lift our caps and our helmets to these 
soldiers, the unsung heroes of Army avia- 
tion! 














NEXT MONTH 
The July 31, 1968 issue of ARMY AVIATION 
will review many aspects of the aviation war- 
rant officer program. Problems and progress 
itive articles pre- 


are to be covered in defi 
pared by members of the Aviation Warrant 
Officer Branch in OPO, OPD. 





` Tough 
machine 


for a tough 
war. 


The Army's new aerial scout in Vietnam is 
the OH-6A Cayuse. It was designed to 
handle close-quarters reconnaissance like 
nothing else... 

Flashing up to enemy territory at airplane. 
speeds (150 mph). Patrolling forest clear- 
ings too narrow for other choppers, and 
getting right down among the trees. Fighting 
it out with blazing guns. Or getting lost fast 
(0 to 60 mph in five seconds). 

The compact Cayuse can also take the 
pounding you get when you're right on top 
of the enemy. Recent reports... 

"You wouldn't believe the hits we take 
and still fly home.” 

"My Cayuse took a round clear through 


the tail rotor drive shaft. | didn't even know 
we were hit. We flew the ship another four 
hours before a mechanic found the holes.” 

“50-caliber groundfire knocked out the 
engine of our OH-6A. It came down through 
the trees, and rolled into a ball with no aft 
fuselage left. But the crew compartment 
remained intact. In fact, my whole crew 
walked away with slight scratches.” 

Another way to say tough. Pilots and crew 
chiefs alike will tell you the OH-6A excels 
in availability, reliability and maintainability. 
It's the kind of machine the men who fly it 
deserve. 

The Cayuse, built by Hughes Tool Com- 
pany, Culver City, California, 


Hughes Helicopters 


Air Support by АРМ 


DELTADYNE* 

DIFFERENTIAL PRESSURE 

INDICATORS, SWITCHES. 

These devices, available on FUEL, LUBE FILTERS 

all APM filters, take the Protect expensive system 

guesswork out of when to components like pumps, 

change filter elements. The controls, bearings, gears 

result is much longer and many others from. 

element life, reduced destructive contamination. 

maintenance costs, fewer Highest dirt capacity, long 

spares needed. Standard service intervals. Elements 

designs or individually use latest cleanable or 

engineered units available. disposable filter media, New 
designs available for 


CENTRISEP"* AIR CLEANERS, ا‎ 


Compact, inerlial-type Ewa теск oma 
cleaners remove sand, dust ING ULTIPOR® Fi 
and other rotor-whipped A giant step toward fewer maintenance TRANSMISSION FILTERS 
abrasives from sir, preveni problems, lower maintenance costs, Keep abrasive wear to a 
SNO ME Aba DÍ 3 micron absolute Ultipor filters remove minimum by effectively 
instrument visibility in fine particles (1-5 micron size) that act asa — removing harmful 
cabin. Self-cleaning and lapping” compound, grinding on — and particulate matter from 
long lasting wedging between — critical valve and transmission oil. All new 
pump surfaces. Standard filters, too coarse "sequence filter" principle 
1o stop small-sized contaminants, can makes continuous filtration 
never approach the savings in reduced possible, even during 
downtime of aircraft using our Flying cold starts. 
Ultipor filters. 





FUEL, ШВЕ 
FLYING FILTERS 
ОСТРОВ 
FILTERS 
For hydraulics, for fuel, for lube, for transmissions, for air . . . complete DELTADYNE 
fluid purification systems from the world's largest producer of sophisticated INDICATORS 
airborne filtration products give you real air support when you need it. > 


Whenever APM products are applied, they help keep you airborne. 
For further information or engineering assistance, write or call today. 


AIRCRAFT POROUS MEDIA, INC. 
(PALL) RE 80008 TRANSMISSION 


GUN COE Li. New YORE пва» б erem + אד‎ semen. w чих юз CLEANERS FILTERS. 
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1968 INTERNATIONAL 
SCIENCE FAIR (ISF) 

WINNERS EARN $100 
AAAA CASH AWARDS 


Four talented youngsters were selected as recip- 
ients of AAAA $100.00 cash awards at the 19th 
International nce Fair held at Cobo Hall, Detroit, 
Michigan, May 12-18. 

Receiving an AAAA check and an engraved 
plaque were Paul B. Re, top left, Albuquerque, N. 
Mex. (High Speed Interacting Jets); Neil F. Martin, 
middle left photo, Silver Spring, Md. (A Variable 
Camber and Thickness Airfold); Peter Tormguist, 
lower right photo, Lidingo, Sweden (The High Ef- 
ficiency Kurvmotor); and Larry F. Lewis, not pic- 
tured, Gadsen, Ala. (Research оп the Ionocraft). 

The U.S. Army and AAAA Awards were pre- 
sented by BG rles D. Y. Ostrom, Jr., Director 
of Army Research, DA, during a special awards 
convocation held at Ford Auditorium on May 17. 

The 1968 AAAA Judging Team (lower left 
photo) was led by Darwin: Р. Gerard of the Wash- 
inton, D.C. office of thé Gruhintan Aircraft Corpora- 
tion (far left) and included; Jeft to right, Robert 
Anderson, E. F. Blackhurrie, and; H. C. Maskey of 
the Continental Aviátion «id Engineering Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, Mich. 

The presentation of) che four JAA A. national 
awards culminated’ 4 ^ Cotr-month nce Fair 
Awards Program in which AAAA members — serv- 
ing as voluntary judges — selected the outstanding 
aviation-oriented exhibits at more than 175 state, 
‘gional, and local science fairs. The local 
ners received a handlettered AAAA “Certificate of 
Achievement’ high school ceremonies held some- 
time after the conduct of each local fair. 


| ו‎ li The KURVHOTOR 1 
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CHICAGO 


м. 
WHATEVER YOUR INSTRUMENTATION 
PROBLEM—CONTACT AAR 


The Instrumentation Manufacturing Division of Allen Aircraft Radio is recog- 
nized as a leading source in the aero-space industry. Our engineers and 
technical people are in constant touch through an international network of 
field sales engineers on the latest applications of Nav/Com techniques. 
Currently manufacturing instruments for leading airlines and airframe manu- 
facturers throughout the world, Allen Aircraft Ràdio is especially equipped 
to research and develop instrumentation to suit your specific system re- 
quirements. 

We have most of the answers . . . and those we don't have we'll get for 
you. Contact us today. 





For further information and specifications contact: 


INSTRUMENTATION MANUFACTURING DIVISION 





"Au »— ALLEN AIRCRAFT RADIO, INC. 
2050 TOUHY AVENUE ө ELK GROVE VILLAGE, ILLINOIS 

PHONE: 312-437.9300 TELEX: 253594 CABLE: AIRNAVCOM 

NEW YORK LOS ANGELES AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND. 











OBITUARIES 


The following obituaries of AAAA members 
cover the February, 1968-May, 1968 period. 
The AAAA National Office has verified the ad- 
dress of the next of kin with the Department 
of the Army: 


ABBOTT — In Vietnam, First Lieutenant Stev- 
en G. Abbott, 1st Cavalry Division (Airmo- 
bile), on May 12, 1968, due to hostile action; 
son of Mr. and Mrs. John B. Abbott, 





BRANAUGH — In Vietnam, Warrant Officer 
Larry J. Branaugh, 1st Cavalry Division (Air- 
mobile), on April 20, 1968, due to hostile 

ction; husband of Mrs. Betty С. Branaugh, 


| 


GOTTHARDT — In Vietnam, Chief Warrant 
Officer Robert W. Gotthardt, 229th Aviation 
Battalion, on May 12, 1968, due to hostile 

ction; son of Mrs. Dorothy Gotthardt, fj 


| 


HARRINGTON — In Vietnam, Warrant Officer 
Charles J. Harrington, 1st Cavalry Division 
(Airmobile), on April 19, 1968, due to hostile 
action; husband of Mrs. Patricia A. Harrin; 
ton, 


HAYASHIDA — In Vietnam, Warrant Officer 
Herbert R. Hayashida, 52nd Aviation Bat- 
talion, on April 19, 1968, due to an aircraft 

cident; husband of Mrs. Patricia Н. Haya- 


| 


HILL — In Vietnam, Warrant Officer Paul J. 
Hill, 68th Aviation Company, on May 12, 
1968, due to hostile action; husband of Mrs. 
Linda K. Hill, 


| 


LARSON — In Vietnam, Warrant Officer Paul 
N. Larson, 52nd Aviation Battalion, on April 
19, 1968, due to an aircraft accident; hus- 
band of Mrs. Margaret A. Larson] 


| 





MOMCILOVICH — In Vietnam, Captain 
ael Momcilovich, Jr., 1st Cavalry Division 
(Airmobile), on May 5, 1968, due to hostile 
action; husband of Mrs. Lynn D. Momcilo- 

ich, McMurray Manor Apartments) 


| 


MORAN — In Vietnam, Warrant Officer Joe 
M. Moran, 1st Cavalry Division (Airmobile), 
on April 4, 1968, due to hostile action: son 


of Mr. and Mrs. George O. Moran, Ш 


42 


| 





PEDA — In Vietnam, 1st Lieutenant Robert C. 
Peda, 1st Cavalry Division (Airmobile), on 
April 7, 1968, due to hostile action; husband 
of Mrs. Barbara Е. Peda, 


PHEARS — In Vietnam, Warrant Officer Ron- 
ald G. Phears, 1st Cavalry Division (Airmo- 
bile), on April 4, 1968, due to hostile action; 


husband of Mrs. Marion J. Phears, اا"‎ 


REES — In Vietnam, First Lieutenant William 
A. Rees, Ist Cavalry Division (Airmobile), 
on May 5, 1968, due to hostile action; hus- 
band of Mrs. Olga A. S, Rees, 


REICHLIN — In Vietnam, Warrant Officer Jo- 
seph A. Reichlin, 212th Aviation Battalion, 
on May 10, 1968, due to hostile action; son. 


of Mr. and Mrs. jen А. Reichlin, Sr., 


SMITH — In Vietnam, Warrant Officer Willis 
W. Smith, Jr, 155th Aviation Company, on 
April 19, 1968, due to an aircraft accident; 
husband of Mrs, Janie Kay Smith, Ш 





SUPPLE — In Vietnam, Warrant Officer John 
P. Supple, 159th Medical Detachment, on 
April 5, 1968, due to hostile action; son of 


Mr. and Mrs, John B. Sepre Sr. — 


WILLIAMS — In Vietnam, Chief Warrant Of- 
ficer Bobby R. Williams, 268th Combat Avia- 
tion Company, on May 5, 1968, due to hostile 
action; husband of Mrs. Monet N. Williams, 






The publication has received noti 
the death of the following Army avi 
sonnel: 


Burnham, Donald D., CPT, February 2, 1968. 
Carroll, Robert H., MAJ, May 12, 1968. 
Crockett, James B., CWO, April 23, 1968. 
Crull, Dale A., April 26, 1968. 

Eckle, Stephen J., WO, April 12, 1968. 
Fitzgerald, John F., WO, April 12, 1968. 
Hayes, Thomas J., 1LT, April 12, 1968. 
Jaterka, Danny L., ILT, April 3, 1968. 
Johnston, Sidney K., CPT, March 24, 1968. 
Kidd, Donny R., CWO, March 4, 1968. z 
Kincannon, Raymond O., CPT, April 1, 1968. 
Lambert, Druey D., Jr., CPT, May 6, 1968. 
McCaskey, Robert W., April 7, 1968- 
McKibben, Sims M., WO, May 2, 1968. 
McCleary, Orval W., WO, May 6, 1968. 
McNeil, Donald K., WO, May 9, 1968. 
Messenger, Kenneth E., CWO, May 5, 1968. 
Nesset, David J., ILT, April 19, 1968. 
Nixon, William D., CPT, May 8, 1968. 
Smith, Robert R., ILT, April 3, 1968. 
Wolfe, Joseph G., 1LT, May 5, 1968. 
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Armament Pioneer Receives 
Posthumous Honor at CDC 


A. pioneer in the development and testing 
of the armed helicopter was honored post- 
humously at recent ceremonies held at the 
headquarters of the U.S. Army Combat De- 
velopments Command, Fort Belvoir, Va. 

"The first oak leaf cluster to his Legion of 
Merit was presented to the widow “of the 
late Lt. Colonel Carroll M. Cook, Jr., by 
Major General William A. Becker, Deputy 
Commanding General of Combat Develop- 
ments Command. 

Colonel Cook, staff officer in CDC's Ma- 
teriel Directorate at the time of his death at 
Walter Reed Army hospital last month, had 
previously been cited with the Army Com- 
mendation Medal for superior performances 
Commanding Officer of an Experimental 
Aerial Combat Reconnaissance Company at 
Fort Rucker, Ala., in 1961. Some of Colonel 
Cook's early engineering on the Machine Gun 
Armament System and rocket kit for heli- 
copters led to the refined systems used in 
Vietnam today. 

The citation accompanying the presenta- 
tion of the oak leaf cluster at the CDC cere- 
топу reaffirmed the late Colonel's role in de- 
veloping the testing helicopter armament. A 
Master Army Aviator in both fixed and 
rotary wing aireraft, Cook was also cited for 
leadership, judgment, and managerial aceom- 
plishment throughout his military career, such 
as his recent assignment as Project Manager 
of “Project Flattop” — a unique Army pro- 
gram which converted Navy aircraft carriers 
into floating maintenance depots. 

Attending the Fort Belvoir ceremonies 
with the widow, Mrs. Virginia Cook, of An- 
nandale, Va., were the Cook children, Carroll 
M., 17, a cadet at Fort Union; Susan J., 15; 
Steven B., 14, and Scott O., 12. 


LTC Charles E. Harris, 42, 
Succumbs in Pennsylvania 
Lieutenant Colonel Charles E. Harris, 42, 
a charter member of the Army Aviation 
Association of America, died at Valley Forge 
General Hospital, Phoenixville, Pa., on May 
31. Funeral services were held in the hospital 
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1968 ANNUAL MEETINGS 
The Association of the U.S. Army and the 
Army Aviation Association have selected the 
week of Oct. 29-Nov. 1, 1968 for their con- 


current annual meetings at the Sheraton- 
Park Hotel in Washington, D.C. AUSA will 
gather during Oct. 29-31 to be followed by 
the AAAA members on Oct. 31-Nov. 1. 





chapel; interment was in Arlington National 
Cemetery on June 4. 

Colonel Harris was the husband of Mrs. 
Robin Jamison Harris, formerly of West 
Springfield, Va. and lived at 1053 Edwin 
drive, Phoenixville. 

Born in Coalmont, Ind., the veteran infan- 
try officer entered the service in 1944 as an 
enlisted man, being separated in July, 1946. 
He re-entered the Army two years later and 
was commissioned in September, 1951. Dur- 
ing his more than 20 years in the Army, Colo- 
nel Harris served in Japan, Hawaii, Korea, 
and in Europe. Among his decorations were 
the Bronze Star Medal, awarded in 1945 and 
the Army Commendation Medal in 1965. He 
wore both the Aviator and Senior Aviator 
badges. 

Prior to joining the Valley Forge General 
Hospital staff in February, 1966, he had been 
assigned to the 10156 Aviation Battalion at 
Fort Campbell, Ky. Surviving besides his wid- 
ow and parents are three children, Tracy L., 
8, Charles E. Jr., 6 and Stephen A., 2. 

Contributions in Colonel Harris’ memory 
may be made to the AAAA Scholarship 
Foundation, 1 Crestwood Road, Westport, 
Conn. 06880. 








NOMINATIONS SOUGHT 


Nominations for AAAA National Awards are 
‘open for the awards period covering April 1, 
1967 through March 31, 1968. The "Army 
Aviator of the Year," “Aviation Soldier of the 

“Outst g Aviation Unit of the 
and mes H. McClellan Safety 
Award" winner will be honored at the AAAA 
Honors Luncheon to be held at the Sheraton- 
Park Hotel, Washington, D.C., November 1, 
1968. Nomination forms outlining awards! 


iting 
Road, Westport, Conn. 06880. Nominations 
close August 1, 1 
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FPPP CLAIIVIS 
ANALYSIS 





Statistics on the AAAA-endorsed FLIGHT PAY IN- 


SURANCE PLAN are provided to AAAA members on 


a semi-annual basis, and reflect the rank or grade 


of each Insured, the nature of his illness or injuries, 
and his indemnity totals. The listing reflects p: 
ments through May, 1968. 











APPROVED BY UNDERWRITERS 
AND AWAITING INITIAL CLAIM 


WOC. Torn cartilage in right knee (Rising from cross- 
ed position Medically restricted on 6 November 1967. 
AJ. Duodenal ulcer. Intermediate suspension effective 
on 8 February 1968, 
CWO. Arteriosclerosis (Heart Disease). 
stricted on 1 February 1968, 
МАЈ, Demyelinating Disease, Medically restricted on 12 


December 1967. 
CURRENT CLAIMS 

, File 361. CPT. Broken leg, broken arms, skull fracture 
in aviation accident, 21 payments to date, $3,444.00. 

File 373 MAJ. Tibial nerve loss resulting from aircraft 
accident injury. 23 payments to date. $4,416.00, 

File 395. CPT. Fractured leg & thumb, lacerations in air- 
craft accident, 22 payments to date. $3,520.00, 

File 459, CWO. Fractured femur and foot in aircraft acci- 
dent payments to date. $48.00, 

File 460 ILT, Loss of consciousness. 5 payments to 
date. $460.00. 

File 462. CWO. Migraine headaches. 5 payments to date. 


$560.00, 

File 464. CWO. Myocardial infarcation 5 payments to 
date, $560.00. 

File 465. CWO, Inflammation of nasal membrane, 6 
payments to date. $600.00, 

ile 467. CWO. Ulcers. 6 payments to date. $672.00. 

File 469. CWO. Body burns suffered in aircraft accident, 
6 payments to date. $672.00. 

File 470. 186. Ulcers. 8 payments totaling $609.97. 

File 471. MAJ. Fractured vertebrae suffered in aircraft 
accident. 5 payments to date. $720.00. 

Fie 473. LIC. Ulcers. 4 payments to date, $784.0, 
Fife 474. MAJ, Deafness, 5 payments to date, $820.00. 
çj 75. CWO. Increased heartbeat, 8 payments to date. 

File 477. MAJ. Grand mal seizure (Epilepsy). 5 payments 
to date. $860.00, 

ile 478. LTC. Diabetes. 5 payments to date, $940.72, _ 

File 480. CWO. Burns, fracture of left leg suffered in 
Фай accident; amputation. 13 payments to date. $1, 

File 482. CWO. Rheumatoid arthritis. 11 payments to 
date, $1,144.00, 

File 483. MAJ. Diabetes. 6 payments to date, $1,152.00. 

File 485. CPT. Fractured shinbone in aircraft accident 
13 payments to date. $1,300.00. 

lle 487. CPT. Fractured tibia in aircraft accident. 8 pay- 
ments to date. $1,312.00. 

File 488. LIC. ‘Seizure disorder, major motor, etiology 
undetermined, 7 payments to date, $1,372.00. 
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Medically re- 





File 490. MAJ, Vascular tension, migraine headaches. 8 
payments to date, $1,376.00. 

ile 491. CPT. Herniated disc. 9 payments. $1,476.00, 

File 492. CPT. Surgery; removal of organ, 10 payments 
to date. $1,480.00, 

File 483. LTC. Herniated disc. 8 payments, $1,568.00. 

File 494. LTC. Diabetes. 8 payments to date, $1,568.00. 

File 496, COL, Loss of consciousness. 8 payments to 
date. $1,568.00. 

File 497. LTC. Ulcers. 8 payments to date. $1,568.00. 
488, COL. Curvature of the spine. 8 payments to 


0. 
А) Diabetes, 11 payments to date, $1,892.00, 
, LTC. Adenocarcinoma. 3 payments to date. 


0 

503. LTC. Tuberculosis. 4 payments to date. $704.00. 
504. МА), Hypertension, hypesthesis. 3 payments 
to date, $576.00. 


date. $768.00, 
File 506, CWO. Kidney stones, 2 payments to date, $200. 
File 507. SFC, Hearing loss. 3 payments to date. $132.00. 


COMPLETED CLAIMS 

File 500. LTC, Whiplash injuries received in auto acci- 
dent, Received 4 payments prior to return to FS. $784.00. 

File 498. LTC. Ophthalmic headaches. Received 4 pay- 
ments prior to voluntary retirement. $784.00. 

File 495. LTC. Rectal polyps. Received 5 payments prior 
to return to FS, $743.55. 

File 489, 170. Glaucoma, Received 2 payments prior to 
retirement, $384.00, 

File 486, COL. Hypertension, Received 4 payments prior 
to voluntary retirement. $784.00. 

File 481. CWO, Herniated disc. 3 payments received prior 
to retirement. $324.00, 

Fil 478. LIC. Emphysema; 6 payments received prior to 
administrative retirement, $1,176.00, 

File 476. CPT. Hearing loss. Received full 12 payments. 
$1,968.00. 

File 472. MAJ. Rhinic conjunctivitis. Received 5. рау. 
ments prior to return to FS. $854.80, 

File 468. MAJ. Hypertension. Recelved 5 payments prior 
to return to FS, $820.00. 

File 466. МА). Slipped disc, Received 5 payments prior 
to return to FS, $800.00. 

File 463, МА). Severe hearing loss. Received 4 payments 
totaling $592.00. 

File 461. LTC. Hearing loss. Received 12 full payments. 
$2,304.00. 

File 458. CWO. Acute pancreatis and diabetes mel 
Received 12 full payments. $1,296.00. ^ 

File 457. CWO, Herniated disc. Received 3 payments prior 
to return to FS. $300.00. 
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AJ. Tumor in upper right arm. 4 payments to 














File 455. CWO. Ruptured eardrum. Received 11 payments 
prior to administrative retirement. $1,144.00. 

File 454. OPT. Pneumothorax (air in pleural cavity). Re- 
ceived 3 payments prior to return to FS. $480.00. 

File 453. CWO. Functional emesis (vomiting). Received 
12 full payments. $1,344.00. 

File 451, MAJ, Myocardial infarcation. Received 12 full 
payments, $1,920.00. 

File 450. MAJ. Aviation accident resulting in eye lacera- 
tion and diplopia. Received 8 payments prior to return to 
FS. $1,388.98, 

File 449. CWO. Gastriction. Received 12 full payments. 
$1,344.00. 

File 448. COL. Deteriorated intervertebral disc. Received 
3 payments. $588.00. 

File 446. LTC. Substandard visual acuity. Received 12 
full payments. $2,352.00. 

File 445. CWO. Ulcers. Received 5 payments prior to re- 
turn to FS, $520.00. 

File 444, LTC. Heart Disease, Received 12 full payments. 
$2,352.00. 

File 442. MAJ. Hearing loss, Received 12 full payments. 
$2,304.00. 

File 441. CWO. Ulcers. Received 10 payments prior to 
return to FS. $960.00. 

File 438. МАЈ. Herniated disc. Received 4 payments prior 
to administrative retirement. $584.80. 

File 437. MAJ. Hypertension. Received 12 full payments. 
$1,884.00. 

File 435. CWO. Instability of left knee joint. Received 3 
payments prior to administrative retirement. $204.09. 

File 434. LTC. Glaucoma, Received 7 payments prior to 
administrative retirement. $1,372.00. 

File 433. CPT. Tinnitus (Roaring sound in ears). Received 
4 payments prior to return to FS. $336.30. 

File 432. MAJ. Necrotic vascular ulcer. Received 12 full 
payments. $2,302.00. 

File 431. MAJ. Psoriasis. Claimant received 12 full pay- 
ments. $1,968.00. 

File 430. CWO (deceased), Hearing loss. Received 6 pay- 
ments prior to death. $724.22 

File 429. LTC. Myocardial infarcation. Received 12 full 
payments. $2 304.00. 

File 428. MAI. Disease of the roots of the spinal nerves. 
Received 4 payments prior to return to FS. $688.00. 

File 427. LTC. Peptic ulcer. Received 3 payments prior 
to administrative retirement. $576.00. 

File 425, CWO. Ulcers. Claimant received 12 full pay- 
ments. $1,056.00. 

File 424. COL. Ulcers. Claimant received 11 full and one 
partial payment. $2,221.30. 

File 422. MAJ. Ulcers. Claimant received 12 full pay- 
ments. $2,112.00. 

File 420. MAJ. Cerebral concussion suffered in auto acci- 
dent. Received 12 full payments. $1,968.00. 

File 419. CWO. High blood pressure. Claimant received 
3 payments prior to return to FS. $316.00. 

File 417. LTC. Injuries to right knee suffered in aircraft 
accident. Received 3 payments prior to return to FS. 
$540.00 

File 416. SFC. Amputation of thumb due to gun explosion. 
Received 12 full payments. $1,120.00. 

le 415. CWO. Vascular headaches. Received 7 payments 
to return fo FS, $534.80. 
її 414. LTC. Glaucoma.” Received 8 payments. $l- 
1 

File 413. MAJ. Hypertension. Received 8 payments prior 
to return to FS, $1,472.00. d 

File 411. SP6. Hypertension. Received 5 payments prior 
to return to FS, $400.00 
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FPPP CLAIIVIS 


FPPP 11-YEAR SUMMARIES 
(As At May 31, 1968) 
Number of AAAA Insured Members Holding Individual Poli- 
cies of Flight Pay Insurance 4,356 
Number of Individual "Claim 
ceived from AAAA Insured Members .. 
Number of AMA Insured Members who 
returned to flight status prior to fiscal loss 
Number of AAAA insured Members who were gr 
flight pay, and received FPPP Indemnities 
Number of Individual FPPP claims disapprove 
writers during the 1957-1968 period 
Total Flight Pay Insurance indemnitie: 
Members through May 31, 1968 
DETAILED FPPP ANALYSIS 
By Rank or Grade (These Pages) 
General Officers O Lieutenants 
















$811,863.90 













Colonels 2...5 Chief Warrant Officers... 2 
Lt. Colonels 28 Warrant Officers. 

Majors 34 Wots. 

Captains .. 10 Enlisted Members - 





By Category of Claim (These Pages) 

Illness or Disease `... 

Bodily Injuries Received in an Army aviation accident .. 12 
Bodily Injuries Received in other than an Army 

aviation accident .. 

Total Claims, These Pages Only 











File 409. MAJ. Hypertension; drug-precipitated gout. Re- 
ceived 12 full payments. $2,304.00. 

File 408. CWO. Peripheral vestibular dysfunction (verti- 
go). Received 12 full payments. $1,200.00. 

File 407. MAJ. Hearing loss. Received 12 full payments. 
$1,824.00. 

File 406. MAJ. Kidney stones. Received 11 full and one 
partial payment, $2,064.00. 

File 405. COL. Hypertension. Received 12 full payments. 
$2,352.00. 

File 403. CPT. Glaucoma. Received 9 payments prior to 
separation. $1,252.77. 

File 401. LTC. Glaucoma. Claimant received 12 full pay- 
ments. $2,304.00. 

File 400. MAJ. Hypertension; arthritis. Received 12 full 
payments. $1,968.00 

File 399. MAJ. Myocardial infarcation. Received 12 full 
payments. $2,208.00. 

File 398. LTC. Toxic amblyopia (dimness of vision). Re- 
ceived 12 full payments. $2,352.00. 

File 397. MAJ. Fractured vertebrae in aircraft accident. 
Received 17 payments prior to return to FS. $2,924.00. 

File 396. CWO. Laminectomy (vertebral arches). Received 
12 full payments. $1,344.00. 

File 393. МА). Auricular fibrillation. Received 12 full pay- 
ments. $2,016.00. 

File 392. MAJ. Heart disease, Received 12 full payments. 
$2,208.00. 

File 390. MAJ. Grand mal seizure. Received 12 full pay- 
ments. $2,064.00. 

File 389. LTC. High blood pressure. Received 12 full pay- 
ments, $2,352.00. 

File 388. CWO. Arthritis. Received 12 payments. $1,- 
344.00. 


FPPP (Flight Pay Protection Plan) coverage is provided to 
AAAA members through Ladd Agency, Inc. 1 Crestwood 
Road, Westport, Conn. 06880. 
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AAAA CALENDAR 


=== 
MAY, 1968 


W Monmouth Chapter (Ft. Monmouth). Professional luncheon 
meeting. MAI Jack Kozad, Avionics Commodity Management 
Ofice, guest speaker — "Adonis Logistics Support Prob- 
lems faced in USARV.” Gibbs Hall. May 2. 


M Fulda Chapter. General membership professional and so- 
cial meeting. Vietnam slides; report on USAREUR Region 
Convention, Dammenfelder Hof. May 2. 


M Nurnberg Chapter. General membership social meeting 
tied to Spring AAAA General Membership Drive. Putting 
contest and games, refreshments, dinner, brief ‘meeting, 
dancing. Nurnberg Golf Club. May 10. 


M Richard H. Bitter Chapter (Corpus Christi. Country & 
Western Party with: buffet, sing-along, dancing, entertain- 
ment. CPO Club, NAS. May 20. 

W Lindbergh Chapter (St. Louis). Professional dinner meet- 
ing. MG Howard F. Schiltz, Director of Major Items, USAMC, 
guest speaker. Refreshments, dinner at Lambert Field Of- 
ficers' Club. May 23. 


Nm David E. Condon Chapter (Ft. Eustis). Combined profes- 
sional luncheon with Fort Monroe Chapter. МА) James J. 
O'Connor, ОРО, OPO, guest speaker — “Transportation Avia- 
tor Assignments.” Fort Eustis Officers’ Open Mess. May 28. 


MI Korean Chapter. "Southern Style Steak Fry." Clobber Inn 
Corral, K16 Ranch. Short business meeting; election of 
officers. May 31. 


JUNE, 1968 


M Army Aviation Center Chapter. Army Aviation Birthday 
Party. Cocktails, buffet, birthday cake. Members only. Lake 
Lodge, 1800-2000 hours. June 7. 


M Fort Bragg Chapter. Professional dinner meeting. COL 
John W. Marr, Executive for Army Aviation, ОРО, OPO, DA, 
guest speaker. — "Aviator assignments and related per- 
sonnel actions.” Refreshments, dinner, presentation, danc- 
ing. Fort Bragg Officers’ Club. June 28. 


W Sharpe Army Depot Chapter (Lathrop, Calif) Annual Chap- 
ter Golf Toumament, June 7, followed by general member- 
ship dinner meeting on June 8 at the Sharpe Army Depot 
Officers’ Open Mess. 


M Bluegrass Chapter (Fort Knox. Crash and Rescue Party 
for members and their wives. Free hots and hamburgers. 
Swimming. Godman Aviators’ Mess. June 14. 


M Richard Н. Bitter Chapter (Corpus Christi). Balloting for 
1968-1970 Chapter office. Ballots close June 20. 


M Washington, D.C. Chapter. Third Annual AMAA Family 
Picnic. Static display, prizes, antique & commercial air- 
craft. Flying demonstrations. Children under 16 free. An- 
‘Jerson Park, Fort Belvoir, Va. June 22. 

W Army Flight Training Center Chapter. Combined business 
and social meeting. Cocktails, business meeting, dinner- 
dance. HAAF Officers’ Open Mess. June 25. 

M Fort Benning Chapter. Combined business and social 
dinner meeting (Stag). Fort Benning Country Club. June 27. 
Wi Fort Riley Chapter. General Membership Business Meet- 
ing with prospective members welcome. Election of Chap- 
ter officers. Free beer. Cockpit Club, Marshall AAF. June 27. 
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FORT EUSTIS — Shown shortly after the 
May 29 meeting of the DAVID E. CON- 
DON CHAPTER at which OPO represen- 
tatives Major J.J. O'Connor and Chief 
Warrant Officer (CW3) Robert L. Hamil- 
ton were guestspeakers are, left to right, 
Major Ted Rebholz, OpnsO at Felker Аг- 
my Airfield; LTC John Martin, CO, Ist 
School Bn; Major O'Connor; Colonel Or- 
man E. Hicks, Director, Aviation Maint- 
enance Dept, USATSCH; CW3 Hamilton; 
and LTC Charles Morris, Chief, Tandem 
Rotor Division, AMTD. (USA photo) 











18 Alamo Chapter. Combined business-social meeting for 
the general membership. Fort Sam Houston Officers” Clb. 
june 28. 


B Fort Bragg Chapter. Professional dinner meeting. COL 
John W. Marr, Executive for Army Aviation, OPD, OPO, DA, 
guest speaker. — “Aviator assignments and related per- 
‘sonnel actions.” Refreshments, dinner, presentation, danc- 
ing. Fort Bragg Officers’ Club. June 28. 

Œ Monmouth Chapter. “AAAA Summer Weekend" at the 
Kings Grant Inn, Point Pleasant, NJ., June 28-30, with a 
Chapter Dinner-Dance on Friday, June 28. 

W Trinity River Chapter. Joint professional dinner meeting 
with AUSA membership. Dr. Russell D. O'Neal, Assistant 
Secretary of the Army (R&D), guest speaker, Refreshments, 
dinner, presentation, instalation of Chapter officers. Ridglea 
Country Club. June 28. 

B Fort Monroe Chapter. Beach Party & Buffet for AAAA 
families and guests. Fort Story Officers’ Open Mess. 1200- 
2100 hours, June 30. 


JULY-OCTOBER, 1968 


W Washington, D.C. Chapter. Professional membership lunch- 
воп, Guest speaker to be announced. The Occidental Res- 
taurant. July 24. 

M National Nominations Committee. Semiannual business 
meeting. Sheraton Park Hotel. 2000 hours. July 26. 

M National Executive Board. Quarterly business meeting. 
Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, D.C. 0930 hours, July 2/ 
WM National Awards Committee. General business meeting, 
selection of national awardees. Sheraton Park Hotel, Wash: 
ington, D.C. 0930 hours. August 10. 

1 1969 AUSA Annual Meeting. Sheraton-Park Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. October 28:30. 


W Tenth AAAA Annual Meeting. Sheraton-Park Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. October 30-November 1. 
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LETTERS 


Dear Sir: 

On page 4 of your Vol. 16, No. 12 edition, 
you show, under the “October-November 
Photos" a picture entitled “VAN NUYS— 
The Free World's only helicopter type air- 
craft with both a tail-mounted pusher pro- 
peller and тоют...” 

This statement is untrue and I believe you 
would want to have the correct facts known. 
The Piasecki Model 16H-1 first flew in 1962 
and the second model, the 16H-1A (photo), 
flew in 1965, both of which were equipped 
with a rotor and a tail-mounted pusher pro- 
peller. 











. N. Piasecki, President 

Piasecki Aircraft Corp. 
(Ed. Note: The statement is true, we believe. 
The AH-56 pusher propeller and rotor are 
tail-mounted. The 16H-1 and 16Н-1А each 
lack a tail-mounted rotor.) 


ANTI-AAAA 


Dear Si 

"This is to inform you that I do not intend 
to renew my subscription. I will leave the 
а ОЕ n нане 
need to belong to AAAA. 

I feel that the association has become in- 
ereasingly rank and industry-oriented in the 
last few years. A good look at а few of the 
last months’ issues will bear this out. They 
leave very little of interest to the average 
Army Aviator. A look at the list of the Fort 
Wolters delegates attending the last national 
convention will bear out the other fact 
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You have done very little to support the 
Warrant Officer cause, other than to publish 
a few letters written by Warrants. am leav- 
ing the service because at my age I still feel 
that the greater part of my career is ahead of 
me. The Army leaves me no place to go but 
out. 

CW3 Roy D. Jackson 
Mineral Wells, Texas 


PRO-AAAA 





receipt of an AAAA pin and 
letter for having completed ten years of 

not only a complete surprise 
but very much appreciated. 1 had completely 
forgotten that we had such a program and 
that I was that old. 

At various times I have belonged to many 
unrelated organizations but 1 think the Army 
Aviation Association of America stands out 
s being unique. Unique because 1 have been 
proud to be associated with each and every 
member that I have learned to know in and 
through the organization, because all of my 
experiences with the Association have been 
pleasant, and above all, I have always found 
that | could be proud of being associated 
with the organization; 

Colonel Robert H. Schulz 
Executive Officer, ОРО 








ALL OUT! 


Dear Editor: 
Army Aviation is doing a magnificent 
job here and 1 couldn't be more proud of all 
the personnel — pilots, crew chiefs, gunners, 
maintenance personnel, cooks, bakers, et al. 
Many of the units have established commen- 
dable reputations as basic infantry units in 
defense of their perimeters. 1 am continually 
amazed how these units can fight all night 
and still keep their aircraft going 24 hours a 
day. I never would have believed that crews 
could fly from 17 to 19 hours in a 24-hour 
pes and still walk to their hootches for a 
w hours of quick sleep before going back 

into the air again . . . 

MG Robert R. Williams 

Hqs, USARV 

APO San Francisco 96375 
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Lifesaver. 


This week, some 40 American GIs 
will survive wounds that would have 
killed them during World War II. 

In a year, that's over 2,000 more men 
that will still be alive. 

There are a lot of reasons. But the 
biggest, probably, is the speed with 
which the seriously wounded are 
evacuated to field hospitals. Often just 
minutes after being hit. 

Credit the choppers with those saves. 

Especially the one їп our picture, 
Bell's Huey. This latest model, the 
UH-1H, is a real lifesaver in 
Southeast Asia. 

Here at Avco, we take special 
pleasure in that particular function. 
And in our role in the drama. 

That's because the engine in every 
Huey (like eight out of ten helicopters 
in Vietnam) has our brand on it. 

As a matter of fact, at 1,400 shp, the 
engine in the UH-1H Ís the most 
powerful T 53 gas turbine we've ever 
produced. 

One reason this new T 53 gas turbine 
is so good is that it's been 17 years in 
development. Over the years, T 53s 
have logged more than 8,000,000 
flying hours. 

A good part of that time, they were 
helping our medics rewrite hundreds of 
potentially sad epics. 

And giving them happy endings. 


STRATFORD, CON! 
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